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a WLAD 

ig, (Reprinted by permission from The New Republic) 

stool} In Michigan is a great factory covering 67,000 acres. promise—even when his wife had shown signs of waver- 


It is a factory without roof or walls, but in it many 
thousand children work long hours every day. These 
children are the bulwark of the sugar beet industry. 

Working on a beet farm is far removed from the 
old-fashioned “‘helping-out on the farm” which has 
been a glorified form of training for children from time 
immemorial. Very few of the children who work beets 
are working for their own families—they are working 
for a huge impersonal System. 

Take Wlad, for instance. He’s pretty much a man 
of the world, so his experience ought to count for 
something. Of course Wlad is only eleven now—but 
what difference does that make in a land where children 
are not prevented from getting an active start in busi- 
ness because of the mere handicap of youth? Wlad 
has had five good years in American industry—for he 
was not quite six when he came over 
with his parents from Poland. Wlad 
is only an incident in the Czylowitz 
family; there are eight or nine others— 
it is sometimes hard to keep track of 
them. 

It was late winter when the Czylo- 
witzes arrived in America. They used 
the money that was left from their 
steerage passage to take them straight 
to Detroit—for Wlad’s mother had a 
cousin there, and it was assuredly a 
great city. They had been in Detroit 
only a few days when Wlad’s father received a very 
flattering offer from a gentleman who spoke Polish and 
was extremely kind to all the newcomers. This gen- 
tleman offered to take the whole Czylowitz family out 
on a nice farm in Michigan for the summer. He’d pay 
their carfare out there and back; he’d supply them 
with a home, and water, and firewood and a place to 
grow vegetables—and in return Mr. and Mrs. Czylo- 
witz would work on this nice farm, where they were to 
grow beets for the sugar company; and the children 
would help out, too—it would be so good for them to 
have the healthful exercise out in the pure air—just 
like play. How many children were there? Nine? 
All the better! The country was a great place for 
large families. 

Wlad’s father was immensely pleased with this. 
Hadn’t he said all along that America was the land of 
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ing at making the plunge into the new country? Of 
course he signed the contract that the gentleman showed 
him—the contract that promised him home and car- 
fare and other fine things besides good pay—eighteen 
dollars for every acre of beets that the Czyolwitz family 
took care of. Wlad’s father agreed to take sixty acres— 
that ought to give his family enough money for food 
and clothes and to see them through the winter. He 
couldn’t figure that out for himself—he had never had 
a chance to go to school, but Wlad’s oldest sister fig- 
ured it for him. She had already gone to school in 
Poland. Wlad’s father was funny about that—he was 
anxious for his children to get educated, even though 
he and his wife had never been to school. He was 
sorry that the children were going to miss the chance 
to get started in the American schools this spring— 
but then the life in the country would be so good for 
them, and it would be time enough for schooling when 
they came back to the city in the fall, with lots of 
money saved up. 
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The Czylowitz’s were taken out to the sugar-beet 
growing district of Michigan the first week in April. 
The sugar company’s field boss met them at the station 
and took them to their “‘nice farm.”” They were rather 
disappointed when they found that their home was to 
be a two-room wooden shack that had been used as a 
cow-stable until a few seasons before. Still, by divid- 
ing the rooms up carefully, they managed to make 
space for all eleven to sleep, and still leave a little 
room for cooking. When they went to get water for 
their first supper, they discovered that their water sup- 
ply was half-a-mile away—but, as the field boss ex- 
plained: “with so many children to take turns carrying 
it, it wouldn’t be very much work for any one of thera.” 








Half a dozen boughs of blown-down trees were lying 
outside the door. These constituted the “free fuel.” 
But it was not till Wlad’s father learned that he was 
going to have only thirty acres of beets to farm instead 
of the sixty he had con- 
tracted for, that he grew 
really angry. But anger 
and indignation are poor 
weapons against field bosses 
and beet growers. Thirty 
acres was all it suited them 





acres was all he could have. 
“They’re only Polacks any- 
way—it don’t make no dif- 
ference with them.” 

After these first few hours, 
however, there was no more 
time to be indignant for 
almost a month—for the 
whole family was much too 
busy with the beets to bother about anything else but 
sleeping and eating. 

Wlad was six years old that summer (this was in 
1917) and a man of six is quite old enough to be a 
big help in the beet fields. Of course, Wlad’s mother 
was much too valuable a worker to be allowed to stay 
at home except to cook the meals, so his younger sister, 
who was four, was the housekeeper for the family. 
That means that she took care of the year-old baby 
and the two-year-old brother, and did whatever clean- 
ing-up there was done. ‘There was to be another baby 
in October, but that oughtn't to keep Mrs. Czylowitz 
out of the beets for more than a couple of weeks. After 
that she could keep the baby near her out in the fields. 

The first stage in Wlad’s American education was 
known as “thinning.” This was his initiation into his 
career as a beet laborer. Thinning is a very necessary 
process in the cultivation of sugar beets. Each beet 
seed contains a number of smaller seeds, which ger- 
minate and come up very close together, so that they 
form almost a solid row. Such crowding is not desir- 
able for the production of a good crop, so the super- 
fluous plants must be removed by hand. 

The first part of this removing process is called 
“blocking.” Wlad was too young that spring to help 
out in the blocking, which is done by drawing a seven- 
inch hoe beneath the surface of the ground, at right 
angles to the row, so as to cut off the roots of the 
plants below the crowns. This leaves the plants 
standing in tufts or bunches from eight to ten inches 
apart. Wlad’s fifteen-year-old sister and his brother 
of twelve did a large part of the blocking. They 
developed considerable skill in making the short rapid 
strokes that divide the bunches evenly. 

Wlad and his next older sister crawled along the 
rows after the blockers. They had old bags tied around 
their knees to prevent them from being scratched and 











+1 to give him now, so thirty - 


irritated by the rough plowed ground. Whaq’, , 
was to pull up the weaker plants and the weeds “a 
one hand while with the other he grasped the # 
plant in the bunch and held down the earth aroun) 
so that it would 
not be uproot- 
ed. Of course, 
this kept him 
constantly 
bending or 
crawling—but, 
as the field boss 
said: “It’s not 
hard for the lit- 
tle kid to do 
that; he’s so 
close to the Sam 

ground already.” 

During the first week or so of thinning, Wlad browifect 
down frequent scoldings upon his head because he hylptat 
a tendency to pull out the biggest plants in the bunffeat 
and leave the poorer ones to grow. The big ones yeppcel 
easier to grasp and pull. These costly errors may pggact 
sibly be explained on the ground that this was Whiighe 
i job, despite the fact that he was already six yugghel 
old. ns] 

In June and July, when the beets had to be wealdgnd 
and hoed, the Czylowitzes had good long stretches qin 
daylight to spend in the open air. They would hugs, 
breakfast at four o’clock and go right to the fields, ajs} 
often the mother would make lunch for the little sis§ice 


to bring to them right at their work. By eight orn | 
o’clock they ud 


were usually 
ready to stop 
for dinner. 
They got so 
that they wel- 
comed the 
rainy days, | | 
which atk fl 
least. obliter- 17 
ated the con- [2 
stant burning ® 

sunshine. 

These long hours were not all spent on the thi 
acres that the field boss had parcelled out to Whlf, 
father in lieu of the sixty he had contracted for. 1) 
older Czylowitz children had managed to get work lif 
the day and week on neighboring truck farms. Thi 
outside work was needed to help out with the fam, 
funds, for the Czylowitzes were already in debt att 
country store where they had to buy all their foorg 
due to the fact that the space which had been promis 
for the kitchen garden turned out to be nothing bit 
few feet of rocky hill, impossible of cultivation. 

It was when the “pulling and topping” began, bi 
in October, that Wlad found working with the ba 
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| New Jersey Sweatshop Labor under 
State Control 


Si The agitation over child labor in home sweatshops 
‘fiyhich has interested public opinion in New Jersey for 
Aahe last few months has now come almost to a stand- 

Mitill—but not before it succeeded in achieving in great 
¥=Ineasure its desired ends. 

3) Deputy State Labor Commissioner Charles H. Weeks 
nounced on August 2d that he considered the ob- 
iMectionable features of sweatshops throughout the 
atate to have been practically eliminated. The main 
Meature he stressed was that the law requiring the 
mmcensing of homes into which work is given by manu- 
acturers is now being strictly enforced, and is receiving 
he co-operation of the manufacturers and workers 
whemselves. Their former attitude of trying to avoid 
mspection has changed to a desire to do the work 
nder the full approval of the State Labor Department. 
etchesq@ince the campaign began Mr. Weeks has received 
vuld hig5,000 applications for licenses to do homework. His 
elds, agmspectors have visited 5,000 homes and have issued 
ttle sistqgcenses to 3,200. 
rt or nig He gives credit for the pronounced change in atti- 
de among the workers largely to the foreign language 
ress, which is co-operating heartily with the State 
fmebor Department in the campaign and has succeed- 

#0 in making its legion of readers understand the issues 

m stake. This experience has demonstrated that 
| lations of the law on the part of foreign born resi- 
ents have been due more to ignorance than to wilful 
(PR | bsubordination. 
es The enforcement of the license law means that 
Cas. ork cannot be given into homes where children are 
gS mown to help, or into places whose sanitary conditions 
0 not meet with state requirements. 
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The second day’s session of the Michigan State Con- 
rence of Social Workers at Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
or. *pctober 2-4, promises to include some lively and inter- 
work sting discussion. The two chief speakers invited for 
8. tpuls session are Owen R. Lovejoy of the National Child 
 fanliabor Committee, and Representative Charles H. 
bt at Pulver, Chairman of the Joint Legislative Committee 
r foorMhich recently challenged the National Child Labor 





promey Mmittee’s report on child labor in Michigan sugar 
ng bit Beets, It is safe to assume that the speeches of Mr. 
n. ulver and Mr. Lovejoy will furnish an interesting 
gat, hiequel to the somewhat heated controversy on Michi- 


he Wan agricultural child labor with which our readers are 
Paddy acquainted. 
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Warren G. Harding 


When the President of one hundred million people 
is suddenly called into the Great Unknown it is im- 
possible for this personal composite to express its grief 
and loss in any single utterance. No impressive 
ceremony, no cessation from labor to bow for a moment 
in silence, no broadcasting of eulogies or editorials, 
no single act can summarize the loss. The President 
of our Republic is not only the head of an official 
political institution with national and international 
ramifications—he is in many intimate ways woven into 
the life of the people. His name is sought and given 
to myriad causes as sponsor of activities that interest 
various groups of citizens. To them he becomes a 
member of their group, an advocate of their cause, a 
champion in their crusade. If he is a man of active 
and positive human sympathies his name is sought by 
multitudes of humanitarian organizations and his 
response is determined by the time at his command 
and by his faith in the agencies that appeal. 

Such a man was President Harding. Immediately 
after his election to the presidency he expressed his 
cordial interest in the work of the National Child 
Labor Committee by accepting honorary membership 
in that body. His appeal to the Congress so to amend 
the Constitution as to give the Federal government 
power to limit or prohibit the exploitation of little 
children in industry was a powerful force which almost 
carried the proposed amendment through. By per- 
sonal letter and by interview he repeatedly expressed 
keen sympathy with our efforts in behalf of working 
children, and the Chairman of our Committee was 
numbered among his many personal friends and ad- 
visors. His death is a heavy loss to the cause we 
represent, and THE AMERICAN CHILD offers this tribute 
of gratitude to that straightforward friend of American 
children—Warren G, Harding. 

Owen R. Lovesoy, General Secretary. 


President Harding’s Endorsement of Federal 
Child Labor Constitutional Amendment 


“Closely related to this problem of education is 
the abolition of child labor. Twice Congress has 
attempted the correction of the evils incident to child 
employment. The decision of the Supreme Court has 
put this problem outside the proper domain of Federal 
regulation until the constitution is so amended as to 
give the Congress indubitable authority. I recom- 
mend the submission of such an amendment.” 

(Message to Congress, Dec. 28, 1922.) 
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Must This Increase Continue? 


Miss Grace Abbott recently stated in an address 
before the meeting of the American Home Economics 
Association in Chicago that child labor in the United 
States is increasing rapidly, judging by reports re- 
ceived by the United States Children’s Bureau. Miss 
Abbott’s assertion that there has been a general in- 
crease of 57% since the Supreme Court’s declaration 
of the unconstitutionality of the Federal Child Labor 
Law, has not aroused nearly so much excitement and 
opposition as did her specifying of exact figures for 
certain local districts. 

Connecticut papers have been crying loudly ever 
since Miss Abbott announced that in Waterbury alone 
the increase in work permits for children had been 
800%; and the twenty other cities which she men- 
tioned as showing an increase in the employment of 
children have all arisen to reply, in substance, that 
the conditions she notes are not child labor in its 
usually accepted sense, but merely offshoots of in- 
creased business prosperity, etc. 

Miss Abbott’s figures are dispassionate, and she has 
no desire to indict any particular locality. Despite 
the objections raised by local newspapers, there can 
be no doubt as to what these figures show. They 
point one moral clearly: that child labor has increased 
since federal control has been removed. 

We are entirely in accord with Miss Abbott in urg- 
ing these figures, without comment, as a powerful 
argument for the necessity of a federal Child Labor 
Amendment. With all due credit to state and local 
legislation, there can be no doubt that the prestige 
attaching to a federal stand upon child labor gives it 
a unique power to reduce the number of children who 
work, 


Clearing Skies in Jersey 


It is difficult at this date to give a definite estimate 
of the benefits resulting from the campaign against 
home sweatshop child labor which has agitated New 
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Jersey for the last few months. But the Newar, 
(N. J.) News, in giving credit to the Departmen; af 
Health and the State Department of Labor fo the 
apparently good results they have accomplish | j 
sounds a wise note of warning: 

“One thing, however, must not be lost sight 
The evil that is in process of being blotted out haf 
existed by virtue of an economic pressure which this 
campaign has, at best, only arrested. This press) 
is a constant one, always ready to overleap or break} 
through lines of resistance which the law and 
agencies set up. Eternal vigilance is the price gl ; 
safety in this respect as in others, a fact that send 
to have been firmly grasped by the Labor Departmay} 
whose inspections are going to be continuous.” 


The Privilege of Jackass-Wallop 


It is a (we hope) unique conception that the Clap ; 


















in 
burg, W. Va., Exponent has of the duty of the paraf let 
and the state toward the child. The Exponent objuy | 
to the West Virginia child labor laws which wa in 
responsible for the arrest of the general manager @) of 
a coal mining company for putting his thirteen-yex) tic 
old son to work in his mines. The Exponent sums yj on 
its protesting attitude in a quotation from Hey sh 
Watterson: ta 
“Things have come to a hell of a pass ; al 

tr 


When you can’t wallop your own jackass.” 


Such Stuff as Dreams Aren’t Made of : 


So this is play? he 
Say, give me work 

And take me back to town. 
What can I do out here? 

I ask you that— 

What can I do? 

They tell me I 

Can set around 

And read—now figure that! 
Or think up games to play, 
Or just pretend 

All sorts of things. 

—I’m sick of it. 

The only thing 

I know how to pretend 

Is that I’m back at work. 
And readin’s worse 

Than work. And games— 
Oh gosh! 

I’m used to folks 

Who tell me what to do, 
And make it snappy. 

And here they try 

To make me play— 
“Enjoy the dreams 

Of childhood,” so they say. 
—Now why should I have dreams? 
Say, let me go 

Back to the job. 
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Recent Notes on Child Labor 


in Foreign Countries 


England. —The English Employment of Children 
Act of 1903 gave to local education authorities the 
power to regulate the employment of children up to 14. 
/At the present time no legislative protection exists 
for children over 14 except in street trading, factories 
Fand other specially regulated industries. 

The June 23d issue of the Times Educational Sup- 















plement, London, tells of a bill recently introduced 


into Parliament which would extend the power of the 
{ jocal authorities over children from 14 to 18 years, 
F feaving the exercise of this power optional with the 
' authorities concerned. 


Italy.—A legislative decree published May 1, 1923, 


| prohibits, with certain exceptions, the employment 

+ at night work of women or of children under 18 years 

iW in any industrial undertaking. (From the Official Bul- 
letin of the International Labor Office). 


China—Women and children are especially cheap 


| in China, says Miss Tak-hing Shin, a welfare worker 
f of Hong Kong, who is now in Europe studying condi- 
uw tions. In China there are 400,000,000 people, with 
» only 4 per cent. literate, and they die off by thousands, 
she asserts. 
‘taken by her mother to the factory, laid in a corner, 
'and fed at intervals. 


When a child is a week or two old she is 


If she survives, in a year or 
two she toddles about among the machines. At four 
or five she learns the rudiments of the work, and at 


‘six or seven she is an adept, taking her place in the 


ranks of regular workers, who work from 12 to 16% 
hours a day. 

Russia.—The New Russian Labor Code, according 
toa report in Current History Magazine, aims at the 
elimination of child labor by provisions for a shorter 
working day for children and payment of full wages 
to them without making allowance for the shorter 
number of hours worked. The employment of chil- 
dren under 16 is prohibited unless sanctioned under 
exceptional circumstances by the Commissariate for 
Labor and the Russian Council of Trade Unions, in 
which case children 14 to 16 may be employed. Four 


hours a day is the legal maximum for children 14 to 
_ 16; six hours for those 16 to 18. Exceptionally heavy 
_ orunhealthy work and work underground is prohibited 
for all persons under 18. 


The Lake Placid Club has been known for years for 
its humanitarian purpose—its aim to sow the seed of 
new ideas for the advancement and benefit of human- 
ity. It is gratifying, then, that the Lake Placid Club 


should now be showing a genuine interest in child 
labor, and that through its President, Melvil Dewey, 
_ Itshould have invited Miss Katherine Sloane Ward of 


our Committee to be among the first to speak in its 
hew Agora. 


Compensation for Minors 


Miss E. E. Witte, in the June issue of the American 
Labor Legislation Review, discusses compensation for in- 
jured children—a subject which is particularly perti- 
nent just now because two states, Indiana and New 
York, have recently passed laws granting double com- 
pensation to minors illegally employed. The Indiana 
law has been thrown out on a technicality in wording 
and will have to be re-passed at the next session. 

Miss Witte contrasts the Wisconsin law on compen- 
sation for minors with those of most other states, 
which usually either do not apply to minors, or else 
have been thus construed by the courts. The theory 
behind this is that a man who employs children 
illegally is guilty of gross negligence and hence should 
be forced to pay to minors injured in his employ 
damages amounting to more than the compensation 
laws allow. In practice, however, the damages fixed 
are usually very small, and Miss Witte believes that 
where such cases are settled out of court the situation 
is worse. The child’s parents—ignorant of the law and 
pressed by economic necessity—are willing to accept 
very little compensation. 

She presents two alternatives to the exclusion of the 
child from the compensation law. One is that of put- 
ting minors illegally employed within the law by making 
no distinction between them and minors legally em- 
ployed. This system has the drawback that it offers 
no incentive for employers to comply with the child 
labor law. The second method, that of Wisconsin, 
Miss Witte finds to be the most successful. 

Under the Wisconsin law, in effect since 1917, an 
injured minor illegally employed received treble com- 
pensation. This insures him a definite sum of money 
without the necessity or the expense of a law-suit. 
From the employer’s point of view it has the advantage 
of fixing a definite amount which he has to pay. In 
fact it was the out-growth of a decision of the Supreme 
Court which showed that the employers were entirely 
without defense. The Manufacturers’ Association was 
instrumental in fixing the law in order to get rid of 
indefinite liability for the employers—-who find it an 
incentive to comply with the child labor laws. 

The Wisconsin law forbids the insurance company to 
pay compensation unless the employer is insolvent. 
Under the old system, insurance companies used to 
agree to protect a man who was employing children 
illegally. Now, however, they find themselves dealing 
not with injured minors but with the Industrial Com- 
mission, and realize that it is very necessary for them 
to urge the employer to keep within the law. 

Miss Witte urges that the Commission be a body 
which actively investigates all cases within its knowl- 
edge. An Industrial Commission which simply sits 
back and waits to have cases brought up will accomplish 
very little under any law. 
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“Oh, I don’t mind not playing with the other girls, 
now. Always they used to come and yell to me to 
come out, and always I have to say I have to work. 
But now they know I always work on the crochet 
beading and they don’t come much.” 

Antoinette is only eleven, but she and her mother 
have been supporting this family of five for the last 
two years by crocheting beads on the georgettes and 
silks that make such a glittering array in the shop 
windows. 

Pulled as near the two front windows as possible 
is a big double frame—such as you, perhaps, stretch 
your curtains on. On the black georgette, stretched 
tight over this, shows faintly an elaborate design 
chalked in white. On one side, Mrs. Messanti; on 
the other, Antoinette bends closely over the work— 
left hand underneath, moving the beads along the 
thread close up to the cloth; right hand above, swiftly 
jerking the crochet needle in and out, fastening each 
bead in its proper place. 

For two years Antoinette has been doing this—so 
that now she can work as fast as her mother. In the 
winter she hurries home from school and works the 
rest of the afternoon and evening. In the summer she 
can work all day whenever the boss has work for them. 

“T work so long, sometimes my hand stops, like this, 
and I can’t move it,’”’ she explains, to show why she 
does not work faster. “And I can’t always work 
at night. I can’t see only in one eye and the light is 
too bad at night. So sometimes I have to stop.” 
Again she speaks apologetically, pointing to the two 
burner gas jet to bear out her statements. 

But her mother realizes it is not good that Antoinette 
should work so hard. For she shrugs her shoulders 
and lifts her hands in the fatalistic manner of her 
race and says: “Whacha gonnado? Four year, my 
husba he die. I gotta four childra, thirteen an eleven 
an seven an eight. Buy shoes, buy food, pay rent 
an da heat! We worka all day—on Monday, ten 
dolla. In summa, boss no have work—only four dolla. 
But Vito he almost old enough to work. Soon we no 
work so much.” 

Then as I talk to Antoinette about her eyes, her 
mother breaks in again, “You see, she skinnee now? 
Four years ago she fat; work all de time, make thin. 
Too much work, too skinnee!’’ 


Marion M. WILLOUGHBY. 


Vacation 


‘“‘What’s the good of vacation when you gotta work 
all the time?” Thus Carmela, aged 13, whom I found 
in a dark kitchen, “sticking leaves” as fast as she 
could. She lives in an old firetrap of a tenement on 


Snapshots from the Tenements 





Sullivan Street and spends most of her waking hows 
perched up at a table in this kitchen, which is jug, big | a 
enough to hold a high range, a tiny sink, and the table - 
now piled high with crimson poinsetta leaves. The tin - 
window opens on to a narrow court and gives hy a 
barely enough light to work by. It is late afternogy 
when I arrive and Carmela has completed g0 many 
leaves that I have to pick my way through to th 
chair. 

“Do you work like this every day?” 

Carmela proceeds to enlighten me. “Every mon. 
ing,” she says, “I go over to Broadway and take ba 
what we finished the day before. Then I get anothe| 
box—maybe 30 or 40 grosses, and get home again by} 
10 o’clock. I work all day till 5, and then after gy. 
per I don’t work late, just till 8 o’clock, and then |} 
go out. Sometimes my mother helps me, but sh 
don’t do much. She cooks and cleans and washg| 
and irons.” 

“How long have you worked on leaves?” I ask. 

“Qh, I dunno. Ever since I can remember. Wer 
always done leaves.” 

‘How much do you get paid?” 

“Oh, too cheap!” interposes Carmela’s mother} 4, 
“Four cent a gross! Gotta get hands all sticky, gotta} ,¢ 
work ver queeck—maka eight cents an hour—Tw 
cheap!” | 

“What do you do with your money, Carmela?” | p 

“My money? Huh!’ Carmela is undersized an 
pale, but she is capable of looking quite impressively 





indignant. ‘My mother don’t gimme much. I gets 
nickel at night and a quarter on Sundays. What 7 
the good of vacation when you gotta work all the time?” ( 
JEAN McALPINE Hes |W 
b 
H 
Says the Binghamton, N. Y. Press: ‘In the alt- b 


fashioned Sunday-school story the good little boy use 
to stop and count 20 before he struck his angry play: 
mate, and it kept him out of a lot of trouble. 

“The Supreme Court counts 20 for us. When the 
American people want to hit something, slavery 
child labor, or untaxed incomes, they have to stop and 
wait until the court gets through counting.” 








The Recreation Congress will meet this year at tlt 
State Capitol at Springfield, Illinois, October &!2 
One of the principal speakers will be William E. Har f 
mon, President of the Harmon Foundation, and trust 
of the National Child Labor Committee, who will tal 
on “The Value of Parks and Playgrounds in Rall 
Estate Development.” 















truly exciting. It was exciting to see how many tons 
of beets you could pull before you dropped over from 
sheer exhaustion. Wlad wasn’t tall enough to straddle 
the row when he was pulling, as his father did—but 
then, of course, he “didn’t have so far to lean over.” 
It was exciting to toss the beets you’d pulled into the 
ricks, with their tops all aiming the same way. The 





table heets weighed from two to nine pounds apiece, so Wlad 
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had a lot of real good exercise that summer. 

But the most exciting part of it all was the topping, 
ghen you picked up each beet by spearing it with the 
hook on the end of the great big knife you carried, and 
then, resting the beet across your 
knee, topped it by chopping off 
its crown just at the base of the 
last leaf. The knife you used 
was a formidable weapon, such as 
any small boy would be proud to 
have as a plaything. It was 
fifteen inches long—almost big 
Fes) enough to look like a sword along- 

Y side a boy of six. 

Wlad still has good reason to 
remember his first season of top- 
ping the beets—two shortened fingers on his left hand 
will always bear testimony to the valiant efforts of a 
six-year-old. A cold day, numb hands, a beet that 
was eight inches thick, and a chopping stroke that was 
deflected an inch or so to the left—these tell the story 
of an instant’s happenings that made Wlad useless as 
a topper for the rest of the season. 

A working man of six, in his first industrial accident. 
But there is no workman’s compensation on the beet 
farms. 





* * 


Perhaps it was just as lucky that Wlad was brought 
in from the fields at this time, though, because Mrs. 
Czylowitz had just given birth to the youngest Czylo- 
witz, and there was much that Wlad, even with his 
bandaged hand, could do to help about the shanty. 
His mother had been working in the beets the day 
before the baby was born. 

School had started now in the little school-house a 
mile away, but Wlad’s parents figured there was no 
use in letting any of the children attend, because they’d 
have to be moving back to the city anyway as soon as 
school got fairly started—and their work was worth 


or 
good money at home. 


* * * * 


It was after Thanksgiving when the Czylowitzes left 
the beets and went back to Detroit. (They hadn’t yet 
learned to celebrate Thanksgiving.) Wlad didn’t 
bother complaining about the bad cold he was suffer- 
ing from then, because every one else in the family had 
the same ailment. This was probably because the 
weather during the last month had been very cold and 
tany—with the temperature averaging around forty 















degrees, and with no adequate way of heating the 
shanty after the chilling days in the fields. And long 
hours had been necessary in the 
attempt to save the crop before the 
real winter freeze set in. 

Wlad’s cold, then, was only one 
of many: an all-prevailing enemy 
whose ravages were fatal to the 
newest baby—one less to work in 
the beets in the future. f 

It was too late in the year for Qaim 
Wlad’s father to get any good em- An 
ployment in Detroit. City em- QaREERwe 
ployers did not like to hire men who 
worked in the beets. Luckily, perhaps, this turned 
out to be a “white winter,” and he was kept busy 
almost constantly for three and a half months shoveling 
snow for the city, at fairly good wages. 

The same state laws which had given the little 
Czylowitzes the privilege of doing such healthy work 
in the open air of the beet fields, now prohibited them 
from working in the factories of the city. And Wlad’s 
father thought he saw the chance to give them the 
education he coveted for them. ‘They can go to 
school now till it’s time to go back to the beets in the 
spring,” he thought. (Despite the hardships of the 
last year’s experience, it never occurred to him not to 
return to the beets the next summer. One season’s 
work had already stamped him as a “beet-immigrant”’; 
this was now the only profession America offered him.) 

School for the Czylowitz children was a constant 
effort at “catching up,” and a constant failure to do 
so. The other children had already been having classes 
for three months when the Czylowitzes came in fresh 
from the beet-fields, and still visibly bearing the ‘‘old 
country” stamp—for possibly beet-farming is not the 
best means of Americanization. Education proved 
from the start a losing struggle, and in March, when 
Wlad’s oldest sister reached her sixteenth birthday, 
she gave up the fight and went into a factory. She 
received better pay there than her share of the fam- 
ily’s earnings in the beet-fields, so when April came 
she remained in Detroit to board while the rest of the 
family went back to the country and its beets. 

* * * * 

But all of that happened five or six years ago. 
Wlad is now a veteran beet-laborer of eleven—almost 
twelve. In fact, he would be beginning to feel almost 
super-annuated if he could realize that already he is 
beyond the average age of the thousands of child beet- 
workers in Michigan. But Wlad cannot realize this, 
for his horizon is bounded by the few acres of beets 
that occupy all his hours. Strange as it may seem, 


Wlad possesses not a vestige of a social conscience. He 
and his family are interested not at all in the problems 
of the sugar-beet industry in Michigan—they are in- 
terested only in making enough money off the beets in 
summer to see them through the following winter. 


Ever since Wlad arrived in America he has spent 
seven months of each year down in the Michigan sugar- 
beet-fields. In between times he has gone to school 
in Detroit. He is now in the second grade, and the 
teacher, who finds it annoying to have to bother with a 
boy who is so far be- 
hind his grade, looks 
| ; forward to the spring, 

i when she will be rid 
of him again. 

The hours Wlad 
spends in school are 

f BRAN f agony for him, for he 
JAN ¥  oNSS2A 3 | is immensely sensitive 
rine : about his size and 

Y y's = his backwardness; and 

though he is anxious 
to learn, he doesn’t like to have to learn “along with a 
lot of little brats half my size.”” So Wlad joins the 
teacher in looking forward to spring with its labor in 
the beet-fields. He doesn’t mind it much now, any- 
way, for he’s used to the one big ache in his back and 
the burning in his knees, and he’s long since ceased to 
mind the twitchings in those left-hand fingers that have 
no tips. And in four or five years more he’ll be old 
enough to work in the factory anyway—and Wlad, 
like every child beet-laborer, looks forward to the 
factory as a sort of promised land. 

Wlad’s father has never had any trouble getting a 
contract for hand-labor in the beets, because he has 
a large family. Of course his own children are leav- 
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ing him as soon as they get old enough to e 
the factories; but Wlad’s oldest sister hag two }, . 
of her own now, and in three or four years she’] \ 
sending them down to help their grandparents in th 
beets, so there will always be enough children to tab 















care of the hand labor. co ” 
Last summer when someone ii a ~ 
asked Wlad what he was going ( Loz \ a 
to do when he grew up he looked [ ae C 
perfectly blank. The future 9~> ings - 
was something that had never s ee 
seemed worth while to plan. IN I 
It couldn’t mean anything but ple’ 
more work, which would take Cor 
care of itself when the time sub 
came.—The only plan he has fly 
is that he’ll go to work in a Nat 
factory as soon as he’s sixteen. coll 
That ought to be lots more fun , \ Bthe 
than the beets. Wlad has never ¢ e> pthe 
read a newspaper, so he doesn’t — —— ( 
know of any world outside of beet-fields and Detroit! 
So we leave Wlad now: a veteran worker of elevegs'® 







a normally bright boy who will erter only the thi 
grade in school next year; a stoop-shouldered ni 
ture man who does not know how to play; a boy 
would be lonely now if he had ever tasted the weal 
of companionship, of books, of recreation, of ambiti 
Yet Wlad can not be a lonely figure—for there 

thousands of others like him in Michigan. 
Frances B. Wi 








A WORD TO NEW READERS 


For several years the National Child Labor Committee has 
been concerning itself with the child labor fostered by modern 
industrialized agriculture in many of our states. Three of the 
Committee’s investigators spent the season of 1922 in the Michi- 
gan sugar-beet growing districts. Upon their report of child 
labor conditions there the story of Wlad is based. The Com- 


mittee is making similar surveys in other states (some have : 


already been started) and hopes to arouse a public interest and 


a demand for _— that will make such agricultural child : 
e. : 


slavery impossible. 


The National Child Labor Committee is supported entirely : 
by the private contributions of people who believe that the best : 
interests of American citizenship demand the protection and : 
Becoming a member of the Com- : 


education of its children. 
mittee is the best way of giving practical value to a desire that 
child labor conditions in the United States should be improved. 
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To V. Everit Macy, Treasurer, 
National Child Labor Committee, 
1230 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


I want to help in the fight to abolish child labor in / mei 
Enclosed is $ for my membership. 





















: NAME 









: ADDRESS 





MEMBERSHIP ENROLLMENT, ONE YEAR 


Associate.............. $2 Sustaining... ...-sssssce- $3 
Contributing...... 5 Donors............---.------0000-= 100 
Subscribing.........10 Clubs or Organizations... 10 


Through the monthly bulletin, Taz American Cail, ™ 
: bers are kept in touch with conditions affecting the 
children in this country. 














